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of 1795 provided that each of the several thousand communes should establish a
primary school for the three R's, and a secondary, or central, school should be
established for every 300,000 people to give a scientific, secular, and practical
education, emphasizing drawing, mathematics, natural history, physics and chemistry,
history, political economy and legislation, and belles lettres as well as the classical
languages and grammar. In these respects the central schools for pupils thirteen to
sixteen years of age resembled technical schools with an academic bias rather than the
classical college. In addition courses were to be taught by specialist teachers and were
to be elective rather than organized into a single prescribed curriculum.
The central schools were a most interesting modernizing experiment. Within four
or five years 100 such schools had been established, but it must be remembered they
replaced more than 500 colleges, and they only lasted six years before they were
abolished by Napoleon in 1802. They had, however, opened the way for middle-class
children to gain direct preparation for careers in business, industry, the govern-
ment, and the armed services.6
Far more influential perhaps than any other concrete institution-building under-
taken by the revolutionary governments was the establishment of a series of advanced
specialized technical schools. The church schools had been abolished, repressed, or
intimidated. The universities had been suspended. A constant series of reports, pro-
posals, projects, laws, and decrees went undiscussed or unenforced in the midst of the
rapidly changing fortunes of revolution and continental wars. All this meant that
educational opportunity in general had been greatly retarded in the twenty-five years
from 1790 to 1815; despite the grandiose plans for universal education fewer students
attended primary and secondary schools in 1815 than forty or fifty years earlier. And
what gains toward modern education were made in the form of secular and scientific
education were largely nullified by the return of the Church to education under
Napoleon and the restored monarchy. But in the field of technical and professional
education the revolutionary government under the Convention broke new ground.
Many of the technical schools that had been established before the Revolution
were either left undisturbed or strengthened and multiplied; for example, the schools
of arts and crafts provided shopwork in several trades, and the Conservatory of Arts
and Crafts became an outstanding museum of the industrial arts. Other schools
provided instruction in the fields of military ammunition and arms, military science,
military health, oriental languages, mining, and fine arts. The crowning achievement
was the Ecole Poly technique to serve as a school of technology giving a common course
for engineers of both military and civil types. Advanced courses in all the basic
sciences and mathematics and their applications were offered to students who were
very highly selected. The rigorous standards made it one of the most sought-after
institutions in France. From this fundamental theoretical training a student could go
on to greater specialization in applied schools of mines, bridges, and highways, and the
various specialties of civil and military engineering. As Artz points out, these schools
helped to make France a pioneer in technological education, for it was the only
6See Frederick B. Artz, The Development of Technical Education in fiance 1500-1850. Massa-
chusetts Institute of Technology Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1966, pp. 125 ff.